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Because less 
is olten much more. 


As a serious photographer, you don't need electronic gadgetry. It simply gets in the way. What you need is freedom and 
space to express your creativity. Control. Which is exactly what the Leica M6 gives you. And you'll find its features are 
better than any electronics: a whisper-quiet shutter release, pocket-size compactness, mechanical precision, a timeless 
design, and unparalleled optical performance. They re the essentials that have made the Leica M6 famous worldwide. 
And the features that leave you with complete creative control. Experience it for yourself at your Leica specialty dealer. 
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PRESIDENT'SPERSPECTIVE 

S pring is here and we are pleased to announce that Leica has 
won two awards since my last message to you: one for the 
sophisticated R8 camera, the other for the SI digital camera, 
which we introduced at the PMA show in New Orleans in February 
(see page 20). 

With spring, you are probably gearing up for 
the new season’s picture shooting possibilities 
and possibly some travel. First, however, you 
may want to tune in to one of the Clean & Check 
sessions offered by some of our dealers in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country. Then, consider buying 
our new motor-winder for your R8. Lightweight, 
slim, and incredibly quiet, it allows you to oper¬ 
ate with stealth and speed. If your preference is 
for the M6 t you may want to look into the long- 
awaited high-magnification viewfinder model. It 
offers an increased (20%) magnification. This year, the M-system 
boasts many new and exciting advances, including a new Miens 
with three focal lengths in one, and a unique polarizing filter. These 
extras make the M6 ideal for traveling photographers and photo¬ 
journalists. For tips on landscape photography, check out the article 
on page 7 in this issue of LEICA VIEW. 

Of course, if you are interested in viewing rather than shooting, we 
can offer some new, high-powered Trinovid binoculars, particularly 
good for nature observers (including bird watchers), sports enthusi¬ 
asts, boaters, and amateur astronomers. 

Now, go ahead and make your outdoor plans knowing that you are 
well-equipped. 

Finally, Leica now offers a keepsake of its proud history. Our CD- 
ROM tells the story of Leica , the company and its products, in a 
highly entertaining and user-friendly format. Enjoy the new season, 
and your Leica. 



Roger W. Horn 



President 
Leica Camera Inc. 
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THE NEWEST CONTRIBUTION TO 
DIGITAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


rogress 
marches on, 
and in its 
wake it leaves 
phrases whose mean¬ 
ing we still strive to 
comprehend. Film, 
processing, darkroom, 
grain, load the camera, 
snapshot — all these 
terms must be 
grasped. At the same 
time, we must learn a 
whole new vocabulary. I 
A new lexicon 
Here are some basic 
terms we should learn ^ 

in order to cope with J 

digital photography: ^ 

CCD, a charged cou¬ 
pled device. This elec- I 
tronic chip takes the 
place of film but, like 
film, it is sensitive to 
light. 

Dynamic range is the 
range of tones a digital camera’s 
CCD can produce. A 35mm cam¬ 
era loaded with transparency film 
can produce an image with over 
2,000 to 1 dynamic range. Most 
digital cameras cannot match that. 

Bit depth. Dynamic range is pri¬ 
marily determined by a digital 
camera’s bit depth. The greater 
the bit depth, the better the image 


quality. Low-cost digital cameras 
have 24-bit depth. They can cap¬ 
ture 8 bits of information for eacl 
of what are recognized as the 
three primary colors — red, 
green, and blue (also known as 
RGB color). The best digital cam 
eras can reproduce 12 bits of 
color, or have a 36-bit depth. 

Pixels, also called picture ele¬ 
ments, are equivalent to the grab 


found in film. Films with finer 
grain patterns produce images 
with better detail and higher qual 
ity. Similarly, the more pixels, the 
higher the resolution. 

PPI. This is a count of how many 
pixels are within a inch of your 
image. An image with 72 PPI h aS 
72 pixels per linear inch. 

Resolution. In digital photogr 3 " 
phy resolution is measured by 
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how many pixels are in a 
square inch. A resolution 72 PPI 
has over 5,000 pixels per square 
inch (72 x 72). A resolution 300 
PPI has over 90,000 pixels a 
square inch. Obviously, a picture 
with 300 PPI resolution is signifi¬ 
cantly better than one with 72 PPI. 
Low-cost digital cameras have a 
resolution of 640 pixels by 480 
pixels. Professional digital cam¬ 
eras can go as high as 2,000 pix¬ 
els by 3,000 pixels or more. 

Output This is the computer 
term for the form your digital 
image ends up in. In photographic 
terms a transparency and a C- 
print are two different types of 
output. In digital photography you 
have many more choices than 
that. You can output your images 
to a home-style bubble jet color 
printer, a digital “C” printer, a 
high-quality color laser printer, 
the Internet, a CD-ROM, and 
even to video or photographic 
film if needed. 

File size. Each picture is digi¬ 
tally saved as a computer file. The 
higher the resolution, the larger 
the file. File sizes can vary from a 
few kilobytes to a massive 80 
megabytes. This large a file can 
create professional quality pho¬ 
tographs that are 17” X 17” with 
300 PPI, but your computer must 
have enough memory and pro¬ 
cessing speed to handle a file 
this big. 

Data compression. This allows 
large files to be stored in smaller, 
easier-to-handle form. It is the 
computer equivalent of shorthand. 

The digital darkroom 

In the digital world, there is no 
need for darkrooms. Instead of 
enlargers and chemical baths we 
use computers and software. 
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Image editing programs allow us 
to enlarge, reduce, retouch, and 
create dazzling special effects 
from digital images. With a click 
of a mouse we can take out wrin¬ 
kles, add backgrounds, and alter 
the mood and meaning of our pic¬ 
tures. The pictures can then be 
printed, output to the Internet or a 
CD-ROM, or incorporated into a 
newsletter, all without our ever 
having to enter a darkroom or 
pick up an airbrush. 

Image editing programs give us 
the option of saving files in differ¬ 
ent formats. The most common 
formats are EPS, TIFF, JPEG, and 
PICT. Saving digital images in one 
of these common file formats 
makes the files compatible with a 
variety of layout, Internet, and 
painting programs. 

The digital dilemma 

Digital photography offers the 
professional the control, conve¬ 
nience, and creativity that he/she 
cannot achieve with conventional 
photography. It saves time and 
money. It eliminates the need to 
scan photographs into a com¬ 
puter. It saves one from making 
color separations and going 
through other time-consuming 
pre-press processes. 

But there is a catch. The quality 
of most digital cameras does not 
measure up to the quality of con¬ 
ventional ones. That is where Leica 
comes in. 

The Leica SI 

The Leica Si, debuted at the 
PMA show earlier this year, is the 
only digital camera that can take 
advantage of Leica’s full range of 
M and R series lenses. Coupling 
Leica’s excellent optics with its 
new trilineal CCD chip creates 
images with superb resolution. 


The CCD chip has an amazing 
resolution of 5,140 X 5,140 pixels 
and a 36-bit depth. The SI can 
create a 17” X 17” picture with a 
dynamic range of up to 2,000 to 1. 
In other words, a picture taken 
with the SI will have a range of 
contrast that rivals the best 35mm 
transparency. 

Leica uses breakthrough technol¬ 
ogy to break down the barrier of 
time. The SI connects through a 
fiber-optic digital fine to a host 
computer. This method of transfer¬ 
ring images from camera to com¬ 
puter is impervious to interfer¬ 
ence from electromagnetic waves 
even as far as 90 feet from the 
computer, allowing the profes¬ 
sional photographer to place the 
camera anywhere, at any angle, 
without problems, as long as 
he/she has a tripod and constant 
fight source. 

Software for the SI gives the user 
ultimate control. Its high-end 
scanning software allows for cre¬ 
ating images with up to 48-bit 
depth, and its files are compatible 
with the most popular image edit¬ 
ing programs, including Photo- 
Shop 4.0. The SI software is also 
compatible with both MAC and 
Windows 95. 

Summing up the place of the 
Si in photography today, 

Roger Horn, president of 
Leica Camera Inc., has observed 
“We are excited about the endless 
possibilities that this new technol¬ 
ogy offers today’s photographers 
and imaging professionals.” There 
is little we can add to this view of 
our new Leica camera’s contribu¬ 
tion to studio photography today. 

Price: $19,500 
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NEW M6 OFFERS 

HIGHER MAGNIFICATION 

VIEWFINDER 


M ost photographers 
would place greater 
detail at long focal 
lengths or at wide-open 
apertures at the top of their wish 
list. Now, with its higher-magnifi¬ 
cation viewfinder, the new Leica 
M6 meets just this need. Users 
may recall that the M3 viewfinder 
had frames for 50 mm, 90mm, 
and 135mm and a magnifaction 
factor of 0.9. On the next model, 
the M2, the magnification was 
reduced to 0.72 in order to outfit 
frame lines for the 35mm focal 
length, which was becoming 
popular. When the M6 was 
developed, it carried six bright- 
line frames projected in pairs for 
focal lengths from 28mm to 
135mm, with 0.72 magnification. 

Now, by increasing the camera’s 
effective measuring base from 
49.9 to 59.1mm, Leica has 
increased the viewfinder's mag¬ 
nification to 0.85, making it simi¬ 
lar to the M3 in magnification. 

The result is that everything in 
the viewfinder appears to be 
20% larger. With five bright-line 
frames from 35mm up to 135mm, 
the new M6 is compatible with all 
M-lenses. When using the longer 
focal lengths of 75mm, 90mm, 
and 135mm, the photographer 
can focus faster and more pre¬ 
cisely, especially in bad light 
conditions or when there is little 
contrast. 

The adjacent comparison of the 
two viewfinders demonstrates 


the effect. On the left is the 
viewfinder image of the M6 with 
increased magnification, on the 
right the familiar, still available 
M6 with the viewfinder at 0.72 
magnification. 

In the top row you can see in 
both images the picture frames 
for 90 mm, wherein the smaller 
reproduction of the viewfinder 
with 0.72 magnification permits 
an additional frame for 28mm. 

In the center are the frames for 


M6 with increased viewfinder magnification 0.85 



35mm and 135mm respectively. 

Beneath are the frames for 
50mm and 75mm. 

The new M6 is immediately dis¬ 
tinguishable because its higher 
0.85 magnification is engraved in 
the mirrored area of the 
viewfinder window. 

The camera is available in the 
United States in professional 
black chrome only. flQI 

List price: $2,395 



M6 with viewfinder magnification 0.72 
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NEW POLARIZING FILTER 

A TURNING POINT 
TOR M-SERIES LENSES 


L eica rangefinder cameras 
offer advantages over SLRs 
that photographers cannot 
ignore. They are small and 
extraordinarily quiet; and they 
offer a superb range of lenses. 

But to date, the range finders 
have had one drawback: one 
could not use them with ease 
and accuracy in conjunction 
with polarizing filters. 

Polarizing filters are important 
because they eliminate glare 
and improve color saturation. They enhance any 
landscape photograph and are essential when tak¬ 
ing portraits of people with glasses. 

Now, thanks to Leica , photographers can gain the 
full effects of a polarizing filter without sacrificing 


the advantages of their 
M-series cameras. The new 
Leica polarizing filter attaches 
via a unique 180° swivel 
mount adapter. Simply swing 
the filter in front of the 
viewfinder to set the effect; 
then, swing it back in front of 
the lens for exposure. 

The polarizing filter is 
designed to work with all 
M-series lenses. It comes with 
adapters for both E-39 and 
E-46 filter sizes and a rugged case that both pro¬ 
tects the filter and gives the photographer access at 
a moment's notice. fiB 

List price: $490 



INTRODUCING 

M-LENS WITH THREE FOCAL LENGTHS 


ailing on its unexcelled rep¬ 
utation for far-reaching 
R & D innova¬ 
tions, Leica has 
come up with the 
first ever compact 
M lens to feature 
three focal lengths. 

The Tri-Elmar-M f/4 
28/35/50mm ASPH 
is the perfect 
accompaniment for 
travel photogra¬ 
phers and photo¬ 
journalists, 
because it can be 
set at the commonly used 28mm 
and 35mm wide-angle focal 
lengths as well as the standard 
50mm. Not a zoom lens, the com¬ 


pact Tri-Elmar is suitable for 
almost any conditions. 

Development of the 
lens by Leica engineers 
took over five years. 
Commenting on this 
prodigious achievement, 
M-series product man¬ 
ager Sonke Peters from 
Germany said "The most 
difficult aspect of 
designing a variable 
focal length lens for a 
range-finder camera is 
getting the appropriate 
viewfinder frame lines to 
illuminate as focal lengths are 
changed. It took a long time, but 
finally we can offer a great new 
accessory to M photographers’.’ 


Compatible with all M-series 
cameras, the versatile 2 3/4” L x 
2 1/4” W Tri-Elmar produces 
photos full of contrast and detail 
at all three focal-length settings. 
The optics consist of eight ele¬ 
ments grouped in six compo¬ 
nents; two elements have aspheri- 
cal surfaces, and five are made of 
special, high-index glass types. 
The lens is equipped with click 
stops at the 28mm, 35mm, and 
50mm settings to prevent adjust¬ 
ment errors. The bright-line 
frame for the chosen focal length 
is automatically reflected in the 
camera’s viewfinder. SB 

List price: $2,495 
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TECHTIPS 


WHAT IF YOU LOOKED AT EARTH 
LIKE A MARTIAN 

LANDSCAPE 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


W hen the Pathfinder space probe trained its 
lens on the Mars landscape, the world 
stopped and looked. We marveled at every 
detail. Every angle revealed a new thrill. 
The little robot that took these powerful landscape 
photographs did not need to know about composi¬ 
tion, perspective, or the subtle interplay of light and 
texture, but those of us who endeavor to photograph 
the planet earth do. 

Lakes, rivers, trees, forests, mountain ranges, mead¬ 
ows, grassy fields, you name it; if it is on earth, it has 
been photographed before. No earthly landscapes 
can compare to the excitement of seeing Mars for 
the first time. Or can they? 

What if you looked at earth the way a Martian 
would? You would not have names for everything 
you saw. Instead of trees, you would see strong verti¬ 
cal lines, rivers would appear as graceful curves, 
and grassy fields might look like interesting poly¬ 
gons. Unhindered by earthly preconceptions you 
would look through your camera from every angle 
(not just eye level) until these strange shapes made 
an exciting design. 

By looking at landscapes in this way, you are struck 
first by how certain colors, shapes, and patterns 
appear. This is the principle of visual dominance. 

The red semicircle of a sunset, the mass and texture 
of a boulder, the silhouette of a lone tree against the 
desert sand all dominate a picture. 

The dominant visual element does not have to be a 
single object. Certain shapes and patterns repeat 
themselves at regular intervals. This repetition is 
known as visual rhythm. So, the ice-capped peaks of 
mountains, the line-up of cottonwoods along a river, 
and the crests of waves breaking on the shoreline all 
have visual rhythm that create a powerful visual 
image. 


Color is one of the most crucial elements of a 
design. Warm colors, such as red, orange, and yel¬ 
low, have more visual strength than cool colors like 
blue and green. You can further enhance the 
strength of a color by juxtaposing it against the 
opposite color. For instance, a red rose may be 
beautiful, but shooting it against a dark blue pool of 
water will make the red seem redder and transform 
the image into a striking photograph. 

When the eye looks at a picture, the first place it 
looks is at the center of the frame. If you place your 
visually dominant picture element in the center, the 
eye sees it and stops looking. This is known as static 
design. However, if you place the dominant element 
along the edge of the frame, the eye starts at the 
center and explores the image until it discovers the 
dominant element. This leads to much more intrigu¬ 
ing landscapes. 

If you are not certain where to place your most 
important picture element within the frame, try using 
the rule of thirds. Divide your picture horizontally 
and vertically into thirds, rather like placing a tic- 
tac-toe grid over the scene. You will find that the 
most visually dynamic positions are where the lines 
of the grid intersect. Let us say, you are shooting the 
sun setting over the horizon. Place the horizon in the 
lower third of your tic-tac-toe frame, and maneuver 
until the sphere of the sun lands where two of the tic- 
tac-toe lines meet. Then compare that image with 
one where everything is dead center. The difference 
will be obvious. 

Now that you are looking at a landscape as visual 
elements with which you can design more dramatic 
images, look at your lenses as ways to manipulate 
those elements. Wide-angle lenses have unique 
properties that make them perfect for landscape 
photography. Today's wide-angle lenses combine 
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PHOTO BY TOM BRICHTA 


sophisticated aspherical optical elements with multi- 
coated surfaces to help eliminate lens flare and opti- 
cals distortion. These new lenses are also more com¬ 
pact and easier to carry, an important consideration 
when you are trekking miles to get the perfect land¬ 
scape photograph. 

Some wide-angle lenses do more than just allow 
you to capture sweeping panoramas. For instance, 
two wide-angle lenses shooting the same scene will 
create two strikingly different images. Let us say you 
are standing at the base of a stand of great redwood 
trees. Using a 16mm fish-eye, ultra-wide lens pointed 
up bends the trees at the edge of the frame towards 
the center, making them all converge. The trees will 
seem as though they are a million miles high. Using 
a 28mm perspective control lens has quite the oppo¬ 
site effect. By shifting the front element you can actu¬ 
ally stop the trees from converging at the center. 
Shooting the redwoods through a perspective con¬ 
trol lens will preserve their natural majesty. 


Once you consider the design aspects of your land¬ 
scape photography, you will even change the way 
you use filters. You can use graded, neutral-density 
filters to darken the sky and allow your dominant 
visual elements to become the brightest part of 
the picture. Or, you can use a polarizing filter to 
simplify the graphics of your scene by eliminating 
distracting reflections that could make your image 
too busy-looking. 

Finally, this new way of seeing will govern your 
choice of film. Fine-grain transparency film is a good 
choice for highly detailed landscape images. But 
suppose you are shooting a landscape filled with 
precariously balanced boulders. You may then want 
a coarse-grain film that eliminates detail to create a 
more graphic and abstract-looking image. 

So, while the earth may not be Mars, it is still an 
amazing place in which to create landscape pho¬ 
tographs — ones that engage the senses and emo¬ 
tions. It is all in how you look at it. ® 
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powerful 

NEW BINOCULARS 

OPEN UP THE HEAVENS AND EARTH 


F or star gaz¬ 
ers and 
birders 
alike, Leica 
moves toward the 
new millennium 
with its highest 
magnification 
binoculars ever — 
the Trinovid 12 X 50 
BA. Building on a 
history of optical and 
photographic 
achievement, these 
new binoculars pro¬ 
vide superior detail 
at greater distances due to their 
large objective lens and 
12-power magnification. Lighter 
in weight (45 oz.) than other 
binoculars of the same size, the 
Trinovid 12 X 50 BA has a fine 
balance which allows for steady, 
hand-held viewing. 

These roof prism binoculars 
have an unusually large angle of 
view. With a 100-yard field of 
view at 1,000 yards, the user can 
scan a wide area in search of a 
subject. At 1,000 yards, subjects 
appear to be a mere 83 yards 
away. At close focus, the binocu¬ 
lars have a range of about 15 
feet, making them particularly 
good for nature observers and 
bird watchers, while the 50mm 
objective lens and 4.2 exit pupil 
provide a bright telephoto view 
for boaters and backyard 
astronomers. 

To ensure optimal performance 
under any conditions, the Tri¬ 
novid 12 X 50 BA has an internal 



focusing system 
and is nitrogen- 
sealed to prevent 
penetration of dust 
or moisture. The 
binoculars are 
watertight to a 
depth of 15.5 feet. 
Additional fea¬ 
tures include 
sliding eyecups 
for fast adapta¬ 
tion to viewing 
with or without 


eyeglasses. As with other recent 
Leica binoculars, the user can 
split apart the central drive for 
individual diopter adjustment 
and then lock it back together for 
central focusing purposes. 

Housed in an aluminum and 
magnesium body, the Trinovid 12 
X 50 BA is sheathed in non-slip 
shock-resistant polyurethane. It 
comes with a neck strap, eye¬ 
piece cap, and napa leather car¬ 
rying case. © 

List price: $1,495. 


THE SMART COMPACT MOITOCIIIAR 

FROM MINOX 

M inox, the master craftsmen of miniaturization has advanced 
its mastery of this high-tech art with the introduction of its 
MD 6X16 monocular. The monocular i 
has a close focus range of approximately 
five feet and six-power magnification. 

Weighing only 3.7 ounces and with dimen¬ 
sions of 3.2" X 1.3" X 0.8, " it fits comfortably I 
in a shirt pocket and can be easily operated 1 
with one hand. It is convenient for sporting 
events and the theater, while allowing out¬ 
door adventurers the freedom they need 
without being weighed down by cumber¬ 
some equipment. 

The monocular has an unusually large field of view (140/1,000 
yards) which permits the user to track fast-moving objects easily. To 
ensure crisp, clear viewing the Minox MD 6X16 contains a high- 
precision, multi-coated optical system consisting of five elements in 
three groups, housed in a robust metal body. 

Equipped with a neck strap and case, the Minox MD 6X16 monoc¬ 
ular is distributed in the United States by Leica Camera Inc. Visit the 
Minox web site at www.minox.com. tiQI 

List price: $109. 
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t is probably not too much to say 
that Moutoussamy-Ashe came by 
her skill as a photographer natu¬ 
rally, through her genes. The 
daughter of an architect father and 
interior designer mother, her bent for 
art was nurtured from age eight by 
classes at Chicago's Art Institute. "Even 
as a kid," she says, "I was impressed by 
how big the place was and the wealth of 
its contents." Later, through a friend's 
photography she saw the possibility of 
transferring the qualities of the works at 
the Institute onto film. 

It was an easy step to New York City's 
sCooper Union, where Moutoussamy- 
Ashe earned a Bachelor's in Fine Arts, 

- 1 majoring in 

i I photography; 

[ I and it was not 

? long before 

j .tfy she was beg- 

IBV | > J gingfor, and 

Im A. I received, a 

HV Iktf.# I | LeicaMS, her 

B B first "real cam- 

W S9S m3 J era." "Not only 

t ^ did the camera 

Jrrl ^ feel like a Rolls 

—-31-1 Royce," she 

i continues, but it also represented a vote 
i^Eponfidence by her parents in her 
•choice of profession. She proceeded to 
put her first Leica to good use produc¬ 
ing the theme photographs for which 
she is so well-known. Fellow photogra- 
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pher Ralph Gibson has said, "We immediately see 
her inner grace and elegance reflected in her 
work." From a rich heritage of Indian, French West 
Indian, and African-American cultures, 
Moutoussamy-Ashe seems to be comfortable in any 
environment, but at least two of her projects have 
dealt with African-Americans. One work is a photo¬ 
graphic essay on Daufuskie Island, one of the Sea 
Islands off Hilton Head, South Carolina. From the 
18th century, the barrier island was the first stop for 
ships bringing slaves from West Africa to the United 
States (hence, the name Daufuskie, or "the first key.") 

Inhabited by slaves who worked on Daufuskie cot¬ 
ton plantations and fished its waters, the island still 


has residents who can trace their roots back to such 
Africans as Kunta Kinte, immortalized in Alex Haley's 
book Roots. Daufuskie began to come under devel¬ 
opment in the late 1970s because the inhabitants 
had no deeds to secure their claims to the land, and 
developers were looking beyond Hilton Head and 
other neighboring islands. Moutoussamy-Ashe first 
visited the island at this time, so she was able to 
capture on film both the way it had been and what it 
was becoming. In the course of two years, she vis¬ 
ited the less than 50 homes on the island, talked to 
their Gullah-speaking residents, and photographed 
the island's one school, one active church, and other 
sights. The result is a rare, intimate look at 
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Daufuskie's changing face. The 
shots on pp. 11-14 all show 
aspects of life on the island. 

Moutoussamy-Ashe's work in 
black and white is particularly 
well suited to the subject matter 
of this book, just as it is to her 
collection of photographs by 
black women dating from the 
19th century. Entitled Viewfinders , 
the collection contains shots by 
Eslanda Cardoza Goode Robeson 
(wife of the famous actor/singer 
Paul Robeson), Louise Jefferson, 
Philda Ragland-Njau, and more 
than 30 others, some virtually 
unknown. It helps to shed light on 
the story of blacks in America. 
With the accompanying text, 
Viewfinders points up how far we 
still must go to give adequate 
attention to the ways that blacks 
have participated in building 
America's heritage. 


More recently, Moutoussamy- 
Ashe has published a book 
devoted to the struggle of her 
husband, the late Arthur Ashe, 
with the AIDS he contracted from 
a blood transfusion after heart 
by-pass surgery. Presented from 
the viewpoint of their six-year- 
old daughter, Camera, the book 
— Daddy and Me — opens with 
an engaging full-length shot of 
Camera missing a couple of front 
teeth. The caption reads: "This is 
me. My name is Camera." With 41 
images in all, the book shows the 
good moments and the bad dur¬ 
ing the famous tennis player's 
battle with his disease. It is 
extremely honest, and it glows 
with the warmth of a young 
mother and devoted wife. 
Thinking back about the book 
Moutoussamy-Ashe observes that 
since she became a mother, she 


has revisited pictures she had 
taken of young children and seen 
something new in them. As to the 
last five years of her husband's 
life, there is nothing in her 
demeanor to reflect the difficul¬ 
ties she must have experienced, 
as the public shared the family's 
pain. 

Moutoussamy-Ashe remains 
active. She has just had a very 
successful show at Leica Gallery. 
She is already talking of her next 
project, entitled "In the Silence." 
And although she has favored the 
Leica M4 and CL., because they 
are quiet and fit perfectly into her 
hand and they are "quick, easy, 
beautiful tools" with which to 
express the themes she chooses, 
she is now trying out an M6. The 
shot of her daughter reveling in a 
winter snowstorm (see page 14) 
is one of the results. fiE> 


GIRL ESCORTS HER SISTER 
DOWN THE ROAD pope 75 



EMILY’S KITCHEN 
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PRODUCTACCESSORIES 


HANDY NEW 

ACCESSORY FOR THE R8 



A motor-winder for Leica's award-winning R8 
camera is now available. Easily attached to 

the camera's body with - -- 

a single screw, the almost 
silent motor-winder automati¬ 
cally advances film one frame 
after each exposure, render¬ 
ing the camera always ready 
to shoot. The new winder can 
also expose film at a maxi¬ 
mum of two frames per sec¬ 
ond, great for fast-moving 
objects. 

This handy accessory has a two-stage rewind 
function, rare for a winder so small: upon comple¬ 
tion, it can leave the film tab protruding, perfect 
for those who prefer to process their own film. Or, 




it can wind the film fully into the cartridge. In addi¬ 
tion, the mechanism can be halted on any frame 
to produce a double exposure 
if desired. 

A 1/4-inch thread on the base 
plate of this R8 motor-winder per¬ 
mits the user to mount the cam¬ 
era and winder on a tripod. The 
winder grip holds two lithium 
cells; with the camera's electron¬ 
ics, they help to power the motor. 
The winder increases the R8's 
height and weight by only 3/4” 
and 9.5 ounces respectively. 

So, consider this convenient companion for 
your new R8. SB 
List price: $655 
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LEICA FOTOGRAFIE 



Issued eight times a year, 
in English, French, and German 
Umschau Zeitschriftenverlag, Frankfurt, 
Germany, US $49.95 


Founded in 1949, Leica Fotografie International magazine is dedicated 
to presenting photographs which are technically perfect, of high artis¬ 
tic value, and meaningful in content. The magazine explains how the 
photographs were taken and features the work of professional, as well 
as creative, leisure-time Leica photographers. 

Printed on fine heavy-weight glossy paper, Leica Fotografie Interna¬ 
tional is a beautifully produced photo publication containing sensitive 
portrayals of human life, magnificent landscapes, exciting wildlife, 
and thoughtful portraiture. Yet it has such practical information as 
how to use lenses, shoot under difficult conditions, and use your 
darkroom. 


For a subscription in the U.S., 

call PDQ Distribution, Inc., (201) 261-8060 

In Canada call Kindermann Inc. (905) 940-9262 














LEICA VIEW 


DEALERSPOTLIGHT 


COOTER’S VILLAGE CAMERA DALLAS, TX 


W hen Chris Cooter received 
the telephone call advising 
him that LEIC A VIEW 
wanted to spotlight his dealership 
for this issue, he responded "Fine, 
I'll call you back when I've fin¬ 
ished with this customer." He was 
not heard from that day. When his 
brother, Kirk, got the same word a 
day later, he also responded posi¬ 
tively. "But," he added, "I'm busy 
with a customer just now." Again, 
no response that day. 

The brothers have their priori¬ 
ties right: for them the customer 
comes first. It is one reason that 
Cooter's has done so well in a 
usually competitive sector. 

Having started up in 1941, 
Cooter's is relatively old; in fact, it 
is the second oldest camera deal¬ 
ership in Texas. The Cooters' 
father began working at the store 
in 1948. He bought it in 1955, 
when his two boys, Chris and 
Kirk, were very young. Now in its 
third location in Highland Park 
Village, it is run by the two broth¬ 
ers, who have literally grown up 
in the business. The size of the 
store has expanded about five 
times from its original 700 square 
feet, not including the basement. 

Location, location, location 

As it turns out, Highland Park 
Village — a shopping mall not far 
from downtown Dallas — has 
proved to be an ideal location for 
the business. As the City of Dallas 
has burgeoned, so it has attracted 
new money, and areas adjacent to 
the city have prospered. Cooter's 
is not far from Texas Instruments 
and other major businesses, 
which rely on the store to meet 
their film processing needs. The 
area is surrounded by junior col¬ 


leges and near Southern 
Methodist University, whose stu¬ 
dents are regular customers of 
the dealership. It is close to 
upscale residences whose doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, and other affluent 
owners use Cooter's for their 
amateur photography interests. 
Local newspaper photographers 
make up the professional clients 
who favor the range-finder cam¬ 
eras carried by the store. 



KIRK AND CHRIS COOTER 


Driven by good service — 
and depth of inventory 

Location, while important, how¬ 
ever, is not the only thing Cooter's 
has going for it. It also provides 
excellent service to its customers. 
At any given time, for example, 
there may be six or more people, 
including the owners, working at 
the counter. As illustrated above, 
they are prepared to take what¬ 
ever time is required to meet 
their customers' needs. 

Whereas Cooter pere was able 
to run the store by himself with 
only a single manager, the deal¬ 
ership now also employs three 
laboratory people working on the 
premises, plus a full-time book¬ 
keeper. As important as the ser¬ 


vice the store offers, it has a 
depth of inventory that ensures 
that whatever a client wants is 
likely to be available on the spot. 

Specializing for success 

Distinctively, Cooter's carries 
only three lines of equipment of 
which Leica is the premium 
brand. Asked how long it has 
been carrying Leicas , Chris 
responds "As long as I can 
remember." At its inception, he 
continues, the dealership carried 
Leica 's IIIFs and IIIGs, moving to 
the M and SLR cameras in the 
1950s and 1960’s, when they 
became available; now it handles 
the M6 and the R8 and the various 
new makes of Leica binoculars. 

Such an early start has meant that 
this part of the business has 
remained consistently strong. 

Older clients knowledgeable 
about Leicas return to Cooter's 
again and again to update their 
equipment. Younger clients who 
want to move to premium cam¬ 
eras, lenses, and binoculars seek 
out the store to give them the 
Leicas — and know-how — they 
need to enhance their photo¬ 
graphic skills. 

The result is a store that has few 
serious competitors in its corner 
of Dallas. So, be assured that if 
you live near Highland Park 
Village, you can get the service 
you want at Cooter's. But if you're 
not a client, you'll have to take a 
number behind someone who is. © 

Cooter's Village Camera 

12 Highland Park Village 
Dallas, TX 75205 
Phone: (214) 521-4553 
Fax: (214) 521-9301 
e-mail: cooter@airmail.net 
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COLLECTING 
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PUKSWfG IK PLEASURES OF 

COLLECTING 


S ay, that after years of taking pictures and 

going to photography shows, you have con¬ 
fidence in your judgment and a little money 
to spare, and you think it might be nice to 
start a collection. Go ahead, say the 
experts. They even offer some guidelines 
you may wish to follow to enhance your pleasure. 
Not necessarily in order of importance, these 
guidelines are: 

First, consider who took the photograph. At the top 
end are the so-called classics, such masters as 
Cartier-Bresson, Alfred Eisenstaedt, and Andre 
Kertesz. Because of their reputations, the value of 
their work is established. The cost of their pho¬ 
tographs may be relatively high, but it is well set. 

Among these "classics," there are several cate¬ 
gories of prints, and Peter Kolonia has spelled them 
out clearly.* "Vintage" prints were made or super¬ 
vised by the photographer when the negative was 
made; developed from the original negative, they 
are most highly prized. 

"Later" prints come next; although also made from 
the original negative, they were made some years 
after the photograph was taken. 

"Estate" or "posthumous" prints, made, say, five 
years after the photographer died, tend to have 
lesser value than either of the above, but, as Rose 
and Jay Deutsch of New York City's Leica Gallery 
observe, because of technological advances in 
paper and printing chemicals, the later prints are 
often more visually pleasing than vintage ones. 

At the other end of this spectrum are images taken 
by relatively unknown photographers who, while 
the photographer may be extremely good, are still 
by someone not well-enough established to have 
found a secure place in the photographic world. 

Second, consider the availability of the image. An 
important image, such as Eisenstaedt's shot of a 
sailor kissing a nurse at Times Square on VJ Day 
(see LEICA VIEW, Volume 7, Number 2, page 13) is 
in wide demand. If it is numbered, it means that 


only a limited number of prints were made; this is 
noted on the print. A notation 4/25, for example, 
would mean that the print was the fourth one to be 
printed out of 25. The second number is key. 
Obviously, the fewer the prints, the more valuable 
each one is, although it should be noted that 
Eisenstaedt photographs were often printed in 
quantities of 250. Most important is whether the 
image is signed. A signature is a mark of authentic¬ 
ity, and you can be assured that the print you are 
enjoying is not only by the photographer in ques¬ 
tion but also from a limited edition. 

Third, consider the legacy of the print. Knowing its 
history will enable you to determine when and 
where it was taken and with what process, who may 
have sold it and who may have owned it. If the pho¬ 
tograph was taken with a unique process, if it was 
sold or bought by a famous person, and/or if it was 
at some point handled by a major dealer, such as 
Sotheby's in New York, it is likely to carry more 
value. A print handled by a major dealer can help 
ensure not only the quality but also the heritage, 
and say the Deutsches, the more questions you ask 
at the time of purchase about the provenance of 
your print, the better off you will be in determining 
its worth in the eyes of the cognoscente. 

Fourth, but not least, check the condition of the 
photograph. If a print is already matted, the mat 
board and any attachments between the mat board 
should be of archival quality; if they are not, the 
photograph may be less valuable because of the 
difficulty in removing it intact from the matting. If it 
has been stored improperly, that is, without archival 
wrappings or under conditions of too high or low 
temperature or high humidity, its condition is likely 
to have been affected for the worse. By the same 
token, if it has been hung in direct sunlight, it is 
likely to have suffered. So, say the Deutsches, 
inspect your proposed purchase carefully. A print in 
poorer condition (always considering its age and 
availability) may give you less pleasure than one in 
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first-rate condition. 

All of these factors — 
who took the photo¬ 
graph, the availability of 
the image, the legacy of 
the print, and its condi¬ 
tion — will affect the 
price. 

Yet, a collection is 
almost always greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

Most modern prints are 
made from original neg¬ 
atives in limited editions. 

If you venture to collect, 
at some point you will 
have to decide what 
photographs you want to 
include in your collec¬ 
tion. Here the possibili¬ 
ties are endless. You 
could collect the work of 
a particular person; pic¬ 
tures taken during a cer¬ 
tain era, say, France dur¬ 
ing the period between 
the great wars; or pho¬ 
tographs of a particular 
family or geographical 
area. Cornelia Cotton of 
Croton-on-Hudson, her¬ 
self a photographer, has 
for years conducted a 
business buying and 
selling scenes of the 
Hudson River Valley. You 
could even collect pic¬ 
tures of parts of a per¬ 
son. Kolonia cites a col¬ 
lection of closed eyes, 
and we all know Stei- 
glitz's loving shots of the body of his painter wife 
Georgia O'Keeffe, some of which were recently 
shown at the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

So, don't be afraid to find your own specialty, as 
long as you do not cover such traveled ground as 
the Civil War if you want your collection to be dis¬ 
tinctive. Perhaps most important, and here the 
experts all agree, choose images that you love and 


want to live with over the 
long haul. In the best of 
worlds, these should be 
ones you can research, 
whether from auction cata¬ 
logues, current antholo¬ 
gies, monographs, or such 
periodicals as Leica 
Fotografie International. 
Remember, half of the thrill 
in having a collection is in 
the hunt and in the knowl¬ 
edge of what you have. You 
can never be sure just how 
much a collection is worth, 
because public taste 
changes. For example, the 
late Consuelo Kanaga is 
only now beginning to 
command a place in the 
photographic world.Yet she 
shot moving images of the 
poor in America in the 
early 20th century before 
others turned their cam¬ 
eras on this darker side of 
American life. So don’t 
think too much about the 
worth of your collection; 
think rather of its quality. 

Where to start? Well, you 
might wish to consider 
j Leonard Freed's photo¬ 
graph of Wall Street shown 
(left). A Magnum photogra¬ 
pher, Freed is listed in 
every major anthology of 
modern photography. The 
quality of this black-and- 
white print is easy to 
judge. It is one of many 
that could open the way to a collection of Freed 
photographs, shots of city life in America or, more 
specifically, New York City, not to mention the fact 
that it can act as a standard against which you mea¬ 
sure your own photographic endeavors. Meanwhile, 
enjoy the hunt, and may your pleasures multiply. ® 


* Popular Photography, March 1997. 



Leonard Freed "Magnum Photos " 

“WALL STREET,” New York City 1956 

Gelatin silver photograph, 14x11." Signed on the back. 
Regular retail price is currently: $1,200. Special offer for 
LelcaView readers: $1,000. (plus $50. shipping via FEDEX 
in specially-protected, photographic packaging). New 
York residents must include sales tax. Available through: 
Leica Gallery 

670 Broadway (Suite 500), New York, NY 10012 
Phone: 212-777-3051; fax: 212-777-6960 
e-mail: leicaphoto @ aol.com 

The Gallery accepts American Express, VISA, and Mastercard. 
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SHORTSUBJECTS 


R8 WINS 

"BEST OF WHAT'S 
NEW" AWARD 

The R8 , Leica 's newest single 
lens reflex camera, received a 
“Best of What’s New” award 
from Popular Science magazine 
in a luncheon ceremony in New 
York City on November 11, 

1997. Each year the magazine’s 
editors review thousands of new 
products, technology develop¬ 
ments, and scientific achieve¬ 
ments and select 100 for dis¬ 
tinction. They cited the R8, 
unveiled at Photokina in the fall 
of 1996, for its fastest-ever elec¬ 
tronic shutter and six-segment 
multi-patterned metering 
system. 

“We are extremely proud of 
this achievement,” said Leica 
Camera Inc. vice-president Ray 
Tomaselli, when accepting the 
award, “especially because this 
is the fifth time since 1990 that a 
Leica product has been recog¬ 
nized as among the best new 
technological developments.” fiQI 


LEICA HONORED 

AT PMA SHOW FOR THE SI 

Leica Camera Inc. received the prestigious Innovative Digital 
Product Award at the PMA 98 Convention and Trade Show in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in February for its newly introduced SI digital 
commercial camera (see pp.4-5). The award goes to digital products 
that are either unique or the first of a kind. 

The SI was one of 10 such products chosen out of the several hun¬ 
dred on display at the show. It was given by the Digital Imaging 
Marketing Association section of the PMA, whose judges are digital 
imaging editors and writers. To win the award, a company’s product 
must be of high quality and show itself to be an influence on the 
future of digital imaging. fiO 


LHSA TO CELEBRATE 

30TH ANNIVERSARY 

The Leica Historical Society of America (LHSA) will celebrate its 
30th anniversary this year at its annual meeting in Denver, Colorado, 
October 2-4. Founded in 1968, the Society has grown from fewer 
than 100 members to over 2,200, including more than 300 members 
in foreign countries. 

Originally, the Society was known as Leica Collectors International 
(LCI). It later changed its name to reflect the Society’s historical ori¬ 
entation and its dedication to study and research of the Leica and its 
system. Today, the Society includes collectors, users, and 
researchers of all ages and interests. Its quarterly publication, 
VIEWFINDER, is the premier Leica journal worldwide, containing 
articles concerning all aspects of Leica. 

For membership information, call, write, or fax the Society’s 
secretary-treasurer, Stanley E. Hodges, LHSA, 7611 Dornoch Lane, 
Dallas, TX 75248-2327. Phone/fax (972) 386-4005. « 


'LIFE LEGEND' AWARD GOES TO SALGADO 


The “Life Legend” award was 
given to photographer Sebastiao 
Salgado on March 25th in a cere¬ 
mony held in New York City. The 
award was presented by 
Columbia University and LIFE 
magazine during the first annual 


Eisie awards for magazine pho¬ 
tography. 

Born in Brazil, Salgado is well- 
known for his pictures depicting 
the plight of the working class on 
several continents. The presenta¬ 
tion to Salgado, 53, highlighted 


the Eisie Awards ceremony, 
named for photojournalism pio¬ 
neer Alfred Eisenstaedt. The 
awards recognize photographers 
in 20 categories. Leica Camera 
Inc. sponsored the “Life Legend” 
award. 
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NEWFACES 


ABOUT THE 
COVER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


R aised in Elmira, New York, 
Wilton S. Tifft attended the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. He 
served apprenticeships with Arnold 
Newman and Paulus Leeser before 
setting up his own studio in New 
York City's Chelsea area. His princi¬ 


¬ 


pal work is in 
architectural, 
interior, and 
documentary 
photography. 
He has pub¬ 
lished three 
books, the most 
recent of which 
is a historical 
documentary entitled Ellis Island , 
which was granted the official seal 
from the Statue of Liberty-Ellis 
Island Foundation and includes an 
introduction by business mogul and 
fund-raiser for the Statue of Liberty 
Lee Iacocca. 



The recipient of numerous awards, 
with photographic credits which 
include Time-Life Books and The 
New York Times, Tifft now lives in 
East Smithfield, Pennsylvania. He is 
currently working in cooperation 
with the National Park Service on a 
documentary on the formation and 
development of Steamtown National 
Historic Site in nearby Scranton. 

To see more of Wilton S. Tifft’s 
photos, see http://www.tifft.com on 
the internet. SB 


A TECHNIQUE 
DRAWN FROM 
ANTIQUITY 

Richard Shore, A.S.C., of New York City is achieving intriguing 
photographic results with an ancient method for studying sun¬ 
light. He has substituted a precision pinhole on his Leica M6 for 
a lens. Everything in the pinhole's view has the same focus. Its 
very wide 
field of view of 
15mm pro¬ 
duces an 
image unlike 
that of conven¬ 
tional wide- 
angle lenses. 

In addition, 
because the 
pinhole does 
not distribute 
light evenly 

over the entire frame, under certain lighting conditions it creates 
an unusual aura in the central part of the image (see photo 
above). The resultant print is also rich is color. 

Shore observes that the pinhole has limited resolution, so many 
photographers use large-format cameras and make contact 
prints. However, enlargement seriously compromises the origi¬ 
nal image. "Electronic scanning allows me to overcome limita¬ 
tion," he says. "Instead of enlarging the negative, I digitalize to a 
larger size. I then make prints using a continuous tone dye 
process called Pictography 3000." 

Shore drew his lensless technique from a thousand-year-old 
method for studying sunlight. In the latter part of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, he notes, several cathedrals in Italy put holes in their ceil¬ 
ings to project the image of the sun on the floor. "A cathedral in 
Florence has such a hole to this day which acts as a clock and is 
accurate to one second." 

Retired after working as a photographer for 50 years and a cin¬ 
ematographer for 40 of them, Shore helped produce two short 
films that won Academy Awards and three films for which he 
won Emmys. He now concentrates on still photography. The pre¬ 
cision pinhole he uses was custom-made by Dominique 
Stroobant, a former Leica machinist who lives in Italy. SB 
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TERRA: 

STRUGGLE OF THE LANDLESS 

by Sebastiao Salgado 

144 pp. Phaidon/Distributed in the United States 
by Chronicle Books (800-722-6657), $55.00 * 

In this handsome book 
the renowned Brazilian pho- 
tojournalist chronicles the 
struggle of his country’s 
landless, who live in 
makeshift encampments 
along road sides. His por¬ 
traits — captured in 109 
duotone illustrations — of 
some of the more than one 
million families of rural 
workers are haunting, soul¬ 
ful, and at times devastat¬ 
ing. The talents of the “Life 
Legend” award winner (see page 21) are particu¬ 
larly evident in the images taken in the aftermath of 
one of the bloody run-ins with the military police, 
when 19 workers were killed during a confrontation 
over the government’s delay in expropriating land 
on which those without land could work. fiQ| 


ISRAEL FIFTY YEARS: 

AS SEEN BY MAGNUM 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

256 pp. Aperture, New York, $60.00* 
(212-598-4205; 800-929-2323) 

Since its inception in the late 1940s, Israel has had 
a turbulent life, chapters of which appear regularly 
in the newspapers. Never before, however, has the 
story been told so graphically as in this new vol¬ 
ume. The book portrays, on a decade-by-decade 
basis, the unfolding drama of the nation and the 
daily life, the joys, and the sorrow of its people from 
50 years ago to the youth of the nation today. 

For the world-famous agency Magnum, Israel has 
always represented a special assignment, perhaps 
because its founders Robert Capa and David 
Seymour were themselves Jewish emigres from 
central Europe. These images, drawn from 
Magnum’s archives, are by Micha Bar-Am, Elliott 
Erwitt, and Inge Morath, to mention only a few. The 
text is by the photographers themselves. 

With 300 duotone photographs and 24 color 
pages, this may be the most visually compelling 
history of Israel that exists. It would make an impor¬ 
tant addition to any photography collection. flQI 



THE LEICA STORY AVAILABLE ON CD-ROM 


T he story of Leica is now available 
on CD-ROM. Entitled The LEICA 
LEGEND , the disk, which can be 
used with Windows or Macintosh, fea¬ 
tures a "family tree" of all screw- 
mount, range finder, and reflex cam¬ 
eras. A catalog gives technical infor¬ 
mation on over 100 cameras. It is 
accompanied by the sound of shutters 
and motors and offers rotating, three- 
dimensional views of the milestone cameras. 
Viewers can take a virtual tour of the Leica 
Museum in Solms, Germany, where you can wan¬ 
der on your own or take a guided audio tour. "The 
Timeline" contains images, sounds, and texts from 


Leica's history and advertising cam¬ 
paigns, starting with the development of 
the optical industry in Wetzlar up to the 
evolution of the R8. Finally, the disk gives 
a series of illustrated anecdotes about 
Leica and its products, showing how cam¬ 
eras and lenses have survived such crises 
as a motorcycle trip across the Alps and a 
26,000-foot fall from air. 

Extremely user-friendly, the CD-ROM is a 
thoroughly enjoyable way to learn all you ever 
wanted to know about Leica. It is available 
through all authorized Leica dealers. © 

List price: $125.* 



*Books and CD are also available at Leica Gallery, 670 Broadway, New York, NY 10012 (212) 777-3051 
























LEICA FASCINATION 



A genuine rarity. This is a non standardized Lux us C with 5cm 
1:25 Hektor lens 696 matched to the body n. 55696. (James Lager) 



E. Leitz New York Leica Gun Rifle fitted to the 40cm 1:5 Telyt. 
(James Lager) 




One of the very few '72s made in Wetzlar. number 357 382 , 
compared to a '71 . number 187686. which the Leica Historica list 
awards to a 1936 chromed Leica Ill. Aren't they nearly identical? 
(Luigi Crescenzi) 



A true rarity , n° 391619 K with "W.H." engraving. The Summitar 
provided , also bears the same inscription. This example also has 
the two "fiducial points' in the frame window in front of the shutter 
curtain. (Luigi Crescenzi) 

All these photos and related articles were 
published in Classic Camera. 

THE BEST MAGAZINE 
FOR LEICA ENTHUSIASTS 
AND COLLECTORS 


ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 

MAIL THE CARD OR CALL OUR TOLL FREE NUMBER: 1-800-535.6745 

Classic Camera is published quarterly by Zoom America Inc. PO Box 192264, San Francisco CA 94119-9725 

















1998 LEICA ACTIVITIES SCHEDULE 

May 8-Junel 3 

Leica Gallery 

Mayor Rudy Giuliani: 

View from the Capital of 
the World 

New York, NY 

(212) 777-3051 

June 4 

Demo Day 

San Francisco, CA 

Calumet 

(415) 643-9275 

June 13 

Demo Day 

Ann Arbor, Ml 

Home Appliance Mart 

(734) 669-9500 

June 12-13 

Clean & Check 

San Francisco, CA 

The Camerabug Shop 

(415) 585-3099 

June 16 

Clean & Check 

Philadelphia, PA 

Mid-City Camera 

(215) 735-2522 

June 18 

Demo Day 

Chicago, IL 

Calumet 

(312) 440-4920 

June 19-August 8 

Leica Gallery 

Andy Marcus & Invited Guests: 
A Summer Wedding 

New York, NY 

(212) 777-3051 

June 26-27 

Demo Day 

Knoxville, TN 

Thompson Photo 

(423) 637-0211 

July 6-11 

Annual Meeting 

Estes Park, CO 

National Audubon Society 

(303) 499-3622 

July 18 

Clean & Check 

Memphis, TN 

Memphis Photo 

(901) 767-2702 

August 8 

Clean & Check 

Nashville, TN 

Dury's 

(615) 255-3456 

September 10-12 

Demo Days 

San Francisco, CA 

Calumet 

(415) 643-9275 

September 11 -Oct 8 

Leica Gallery 

Susan Meiseles: 

Intimate Strangers 

New York, NY 

(212) 777-3051 

September 24-27 

Workshop 

Eastern Sierra 

Reed's Camera 

(510) 934-7207 

September 26 

Clean & Check 

Perth Amboy, NJ 

Fishkin Bros. 

(908) 826-0048 

September 27 

Leica Rangefinder 
Photography 

Queen Mary 

Long Beach, CA 

Paul's Photo 

(310)375-7014 

October 1 -4 

Workshop 

Cape Cod, MA 

Park Square Camera 

(617) 482-8356 

October 2-4 

Annual Meeting 

Denver, CO 

Leica Historical Society 

(803) 884-3734 

October 10 

Clean & Check 

Atlanta, GA 

Professional Photo Resources 

(404) 885-1885 

October 10-11 

Demo Day 

Kempton, PA 

Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 

(215) 756-6961 

October 16-17 

Clean & Check/ Demo 

San Francisco, CA 

Adolph Gasser 

(415) 495-3852 

October 29-31 

Trade Show: 

Photo Plus East 

New York, NY 

Jacob K Javits Convention 
Center 
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